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troubled sea, without shore or visible horizon, driven to and fro by the winds of boundless credulity and grotesque invention.
I have supposed,  therefore that it might be  worth
while to attempt a brief description of the actual condition,
character,  and tendencies  of the  religious  beliefs now
prevailing in one province of India.    It will present, I
believe, a fair average sample of Hinduism as a whole,
like a pail of water taken out of a pond.    But I do not
purpose to draw the well-known figures  of Brahmanic
theology, nor to rehearse standard myths and heroic fables
common to all India.    The doctrine of Brahmanism, and
the whole apparatus  of its  ceremonial,  with its sects,
orthodox or heterodox, flourish in this particular province
much as they do in all others; I assume that the outline
of them has been studied and understood.    My present
plan is to try whether the different superstitious notions
and forms of worship which fall under everyday obserra-
tion in an Indian district, can be arranged so as to throw
any light upon recent theories as to the gradual upward
growth and successive development  of religion through
connected stages.    That the sphere of observation has,
for the piirposes of this essay, been mostly confined within
provincial limits, is  a   condition   not   without   certain
advantages.    By comparing different ages, diverse societies,
and men under dissimilar physical environment, we may
collect without  difficulty  every species  and variety of
superstition required to fit up our respective theories of
religious evolution; and people have thus been accustomed
to construct such theories upon materials drawn from an
infinite diversity of habitations or races scattered over